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FOR  THE  EDTERPEIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Continued. 

STATE  OF  MUSIC  IV  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
With  CENTURY. 

Hjw  actiro  soever  the  French  may  be  in  the 
tahivation  of  the  arts,  yet  we  find  music  making  but 
1  tardy  progreys  among  them  during  the  sixteenth 
sentiiry.  Before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  nothing  that 
was  unconnected  with  the  art  of  war  was  thought 
orthy  of  attpiition,  dancing  itself  was  animated  only 
bj  the  fife  and  the  drum,  and  even  architecture  gave 
so  other  form  to  regal  palace  hut  that  of  a  fortress. 
However,  according  to  Marut,  the  spinnet  seems  to 
bare  been  an  instrument  in  very  general  use  among 
'be  French  ladies  at  an  early  period  ;  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  his  version  of  the  psalms  in  the  sixtet*nth  cen- 
turjr,  he  tells  them,  that  he  hopes  divine  songs  will 
npercedc  love  songs  and  fill  their  apartments  with 
tbe  praise  of  Jehovah,  in  accompanying  them  on  the 
•pinnef. 

There  are  very  few  celebrated  names  among  the 
Trench  composers  of  this  fieriod,  and  this  paucity  of 
tbs  oiiisirians  of  France  cannot  have  been  occasioned 
bj  mental  relaxation,  indolence  or  want  ef  feeling  ; 
their  national  poetry  bad  been  cultivated,  cherished 
ud  pursued  with  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  an<i  that  iii 
>  nianner  unequalled  in  every  other  nation,  but  from 
•be  death  oi  Francis  I.  to  the  suppression  of  the 
*gne  during  the  reign  Of  Henry  IV.  tbe  kingdom 
•Tier  enjoyed  tliat  internal  tra  quility  so  requisite  to 
•be  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  arts.  The  reign  of 
Fruocis  1.  was  IrequeiUiy  turbulent  and  unfortunate  ; 
'b'rt  were  few  great  iniisicians  at  his  capital,  yet 
^bere  existed  mun^  excellent  mssters  of  harmony, 
i  vii  .r  y  in  the  low  vountries. 

Joha  d’Etvee,  a  performer  on  the  hautbois,  who 
'  iotbe  service  of  Gharles  IX.  published  four  books 
and  tbe  nanse  of  Crespol  appoars  in  many 


*  of  the  last  collections  of  motet*  and  songs  that  wen- 
publishad  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rousard,  the  favourite  bard  of  France  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Char'es  IX.  and  Hen* 
ry  III.  bad  his  songs  frequently  set  to  music  ;  at  hit 
death  the  burial  service  was  new  set,  in  parts,  and 
•n  florid  coiinfFtpoint,  accompanied  with  instruments 
i'tstead  of  Canto  fermo^  and  sung  by  all  the  best  sing¬ 
ers  in  France.  Those  in  his  majesty's  iervice  being 
'here  bv  Royal  command.  Rousard  was  himself  fond 
of  music  and  sang  very  agreeably.  There  was  also 
another  poet  of  high  celebrity  at  that  time,  a  friend  of 
Rousard,  by  the  name  of  John  Anthony  Baif,  who  set 
hit  own  verses  to  music,  in  counterpoint,  or  music  io 
parts.  Of  this  kind  he  published  in  1561,  twelve 
!  hymns,  and  In  1598,  several  books  of  songs,  all  in 
'  four  parti,  and  of  which  the  words  were  entirely  his 
own.  Baif  was  allowed  to  be  at  good  a  musician  as 
le  was  a  poet,  he  established  an  academy,  or  a  con¬ 
cert  at  bis  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  where  the 
pwrormaste  iVM  frrqoeiitly  honored  by  me  presence 
of  the  King  and  principal  personages  about  the  court. 
Charles  IX  was  as  fond  of  music  as  Nero,  and  other 
pri  nces,  whose  reiens  have  been  equally  execrated 
with  that  of  the  Gallic  monarch,  it  delighted  their  ears 
but  could  not  soften  or  amend  their  hearts. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  VAUGHAN. 

^  -  Concluded. 

We  have  beard  both  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Vaughan 
in  this  tong  and  there  can  be  no  diminution  of  the 
praises  of  these  great  masters  of  vocal  art,  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  merits,  Mr.  Braham  was  swift,  power¬ 
ful  and  impassioned  in  a  more  vehement  degree,  but 
Mr.  Vaughan  was  more  articulate  mure  natural,  more 
•imple,  more  dignified,  and  therefore  far  more  forci¬ 
ble.  Mr  Braham's  was  the  over  stimulated  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  passion  and  the  stage.  Mr.  Vaughan's  was 
the  conceutrated  energy  of  zeal,  strength,  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Braham  gives  loose  to  bis  fury  and  boiling  spirit. 
— Mr.  Vaughan  attempers  his  imagination  with  the 
purity,  which  in  this  as  much  if  not  more  than  any 
other  part  of  his  p«rf'>rniance  restrains,  and  by  re- 
straining,  fortifies  his  manner.  In  this  too,  asiii  ^'To¬ 
tal  EcUpee"  the  effect  is  not  instant,  as  tbe  effect  ot 
Mr.  hraham's  singing,  but  it  grows  upon  u*,  and  in 
creases,  and  is  fixed  for  ever  by  reflection  more  than 
by  impulse.  M  e  can  neither  separate  nor  measure 
the  precise  quantity  of  effect  produced  by  tone  in 
any  of  these  several  performances.  M  e  quote  tl’em 
under  this  head,  to  prove  thr  variety  a  ith  which  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  able  to  adorn  his  manner.  And  when  it 
is  known  that  his  voice  is  altogether  a  natural  voice, 
for  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  beared  him  u«e 
a  solitary  note  of  falsette^  that  its  compasa  does  not 


exceed  .Mr.  llarri-on's,  and  that  it  is  a  legitiniate 
English  tenor,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  there 
must  be  a  superior  and  singular  quality  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  biilliancy  and  extent  of  the 
falsette,  to  which  Incledon  was  indebted  for  all  the 
allurements  of  bis  tone,  and  Braham  owes  very  much 
of  the  attractive  fascination  of  bif  execution.  M'e 
consider  Mr.  Vaugban  to  be  a  genuine  English  singer. 
His  tone  in  Italian  music  is  not  transmuted  to  that  of 
Italian  formation,  and  therefore  his  singing  may  be 
thought  to  want  the  foundation  of  the  style,  M'e  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  he  is  vastly  above  affectation  in  any  oth¬ 
er  part  of  his  performance,  so  he  does  not  affect  to 
sing  Italian  as  a  matter  of  preference.  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  difference  of  tbe  two 
styles,  and  though  he  executes  Italian  music  well  in 
every  other  respect,  we  can  bat  appland  the  good 
sense  that  confir“s  him,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  hia 
proper  excellence. 

A  conviction  s  tends  his  entire  performance  that 
Mr.  Vaughan  »  conception  is  not  over-fenred,  yet  we 
feel  that  his  warmth  and  exuberance  are  rather  sup¬ 
pressed  or  chastened  by  the  jiulgmeut  of  the  singer  ' 
than  wantin?  to  his  perfection.  In  all  that  cuDcem* 
the  expression  of  sentiment  or  passion,  we  may  trace 
the  effect  of  bis  early  education  and  bis  later  course 
of  study.  There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  re¬ 
press  a  tumid  theatrical  cast  of  expression  than  adilK 
gent  cultivation  of  church  and  oratorio  music,  and  of 
Handel  more  particularly.  If  we  take  as  examples 
the  Messiah,  Acis  and  Galatea,  together  with  many 
of  the  parts  of  Jeptha,  Hercules,  Semele,  Samson,  Ju¬ 
das  .Macciibapiis,  and  indeed  of  all  of  this  species  of  the 
compositions  of  this  great  man,  we  shall  find  nothing 
any  where  else  that  embraces  so  completely  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  sublimity.  M  e  know  of  nothing  con¬ 
ceived  in  such  majesty,  nothifig  that  combines  such 
exquisite  simplicity— of  nothing  that  so  suddenly  ex¬ 
alts  the  most  delightful  serenity  to  passages  of  the 
grandest  and  most  powerful  declamation.  In  addition 
to  these  rare  elciuents,  there  is  required  from  tbe  sing¬ 
er  a  degree  of  splendid  execution  which  demand^' 
purity,  precision,  agi.  tj,  and  strength,  and  a  vast 
comprehension  of  the  u->es  of  light  and  shade,  of  con¬ 
trasted  tone,  ornament,  and  expression.  M'hen, 
Iherefore,  we  say  what  we  -tedfa-tly  believe,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Biaiichi  Lacy,  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  the  best  singer  of  ilandel's  music  now  in 
existance,  we  coinider  that  we  bestow  upon  him  the 
highest  rank  that  ap|>*rtains  to  the  single  theiigk 
great  genius  of  Imglish  vocal  science.  In  this  des¬ 
cription  we  have  again  blended  qualities  and  styles  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  hope  it  reaches  what  is  peculiar. 
To  be  more  minute,  we  n.ay  say  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
has  not  alone  caught  the  inspired  tone  of  Handel, 
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but  lie  hai  also  itndied  Ute  tjiupatiij  of  bit  auditors. 
He  drairs  them  fentlj  along  with  him,  and  in  what- 
erer  he  sings  we  think  we  discern  bis  acute  and  pro* 
gressive  obserration  of  the  pulse  of  public  feeling. 
Bjr  this  be  regulates  his  march.  It  matters  not  wheth* 
er  it  be  eaught  instinctivelj  or  whether  it  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  design.  In  this  respect  a  public  singer  resem¬ 
bles  the  president  of  a  nuinerous  coiupanj  :  he  leads, 
but  he  must  also  follow  the  temper  of  his  guests,  if  he 
would  in  reality  enjoj  the  omnipotence  with  which 
courtesy  invests  his  situation.  An  orchestra  singer  is 
Compassed  in  by  narrow  limitations.  The  duration 
of  his  reign  is  short,  and  he  has  none  of  the  assistan- 1 
ees  which  the  scenery  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  a 
theatre  afford.  We  have  already,  in  ihe  portraiture 
of  Mr.  Braham,  exhibited  the  dangers  of  venturing 
beyond  a  classical  expression.  Although  adhering  to 
it  with  the  same  strictness  that  directed  Mr.  Harrison, 
bir.  Vaughan  transcends  him  in  sentiment  and  pas¬ 
sion,  and  perhaps  in  ornameat.  Mr  V's.  pronuncia^ 
ti  >n  of  vowels  is  somewhat  more  vocal,  his  declams, 
tion  is  c«  rtbinly  a  little  more  vehement,  his  tone  more 
free  and  powerful,  his  execution  more  extended,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  divisions  he  is  very  neat  and  articulate. 
In  the  choice  of  composition  of  grar  s  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy,  ;ind  he  is  never  violent  or  redundant. 
His  shake  is  of  the  true  fashion,  liquid,  smooth  and 
•pen,  rapid  or  slow  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
air. 

Mr.  Vaughan  is  well  skilled  in  science— a  praise 
which  indesd  belongs  to  most  of  the  high  professors 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  singer 
to  be  versed  in  tbe  abstruscr  learning  of  music.  The 
powers  of  instruments,  tbe  nature  and  practice  of  ac- 
eompaiiyment,  the  arrangements  of  an  orchestra* 
and  the  construction  of  harmonies  he  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  he  ought  also  to  be 
able  to  read  music  with  the  readiest  facility.  In  all 
these  Mr.  Vaughan  is  a  proficient,  theoretically  and 
practically. 

And  lastly,  let  us  say  that  Mr.  Vaughan  realises 
an  image  of  perfection  in  vocal  art  which  we  had  be¬ 
gun  to  think  was  visionary  and  not  to  be  found  but  in 
the  hopeless  contemplation  ot  ideal  possibility.  His 
tinging  assures  us  that  the  chastity  of  English  taste, 
tbe  manly  eloquence  of  English  elocution,  and  tbe 
genuine  pathos  cf  English  expresston  may  be  combin- 
•d  with  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  Italian  tone  and 
the  grace  of  Italian  execution.  We  desire  nothing  in 
the  orchestra  that  we  do  not  hear  in  Mr.  Vaughan, 
and  though  we  cannot  place  him  br  the  si<  e  of  Mr. 
Braham,  in  the  execution,  force,  extent,  and  variety, 
with  which  that  accomplished  performer  continually 
•urpriifs  his  audiences,  we  remember  perhaps  even 
with  higher  gratification,  the  simple  grace,  the  uni* 
fbriu  polish,  and  tbe  sublimity  of  Mr  V aughan. 


DIGNITY. 

Men  of  elevated  rank  should  hsve  highly  enhivated 
mind*,  and  those  who  occupy  eminent  and  distin¬ 
guished  stations  in  society  should  possess  knowledge 
proport iouably  extensive  ;  it  is  only  thus  that  the  sii- 
perioritv  of  one  sex  over  the  other,  or  of  the  great  ov¬ 
er  the  little,  can  be  either  tolerated  or  exist.  Would 
a  man  of  rmk  estimate  his  real  dignity,  let  him  con¬ 
ceive  UuMclf  in  a  state  wherein  all  rank  is  abolisbwl. 


ANCIENT  ESSAYS  ON  MUSIC. 

N.  ..  —  C»neluM. 

Aristotle,  fwho  was  plato's  pupil,]  thus  labours  to 
convince  the  world  Harmony,”  faith  he,  **  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven  and  is  of  a  divine,  noble,  and 
angelic  nature  ;  thus  from  fhe  reasoning  of  these 
great  men  why  it  was  that  the  ancients  were  so  care¬ 
ful  to  teach  their  children  music,  for  they  deemed  it 
requisite  by  the  assistance  of  music,  to  form  and  com- 
I  pose  the  minds  of  goutb  to  what  was  rational,  sober, 
<u>d  virtuous,”  believing  tbe  use  of  music  bvneicially 
eCcacious  to  incite  all  serious  actions.—”  In  regard” 
saitb  Aristotle,  **  that  for  necessary  causes  being  pres¬ 
ent  with  God  in  human  bodies,  music  produces  incom¬ 
parable  and  vigorous  excellency.”  As  we  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  heathens,  now  let  us  hear  the  word  of 
inspiration  by  Paui  /•  ike  Celotiians,  chapt  3,  v. 
16.  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  m  you  richly  Hi ! 
all  wisdom  :  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another 
in  ptmlnu  and  hymru,  and  spiritual  sswgf,  •ingino, 
with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.” 

Aristotle  informs  us,  that  in  the  earliest  periods  ot 
the  Grecian  Commonwealth  all  their  laws,  as  wel> 
human  as  divine,  were  written  in  verse,  and  sung  by 
a  chorus  in  concert  with  instrumental  music  ;  that  so 
they  might  be  the  more  deeply  impressed  on  the 
I  minds  of  the  people. 

Atbencens  informs  us,  that  when  the  Ctoetan  am¬ 
bassadors  were  sent  to  treat  about  a  peace,  they  made  < 
their  entry  into  tbe  enemy's  camp  with  musical  in¬ 
struments  in  their  hands  singing  and  playing  all  tbe 
while  ;  that  by  this  means  they  might  compose  their 
minds  into  a  proper  frame  for  dwchargiog  the  impw- 
staot  office  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 

In  Ptolomy's  Xltb  Book  relative  to  Music,  he  says, 
that  ”  by  nature,  voices  eould  be  made  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  seven.”  The  Egyptians  and  Grecians 
have  approved  the  seven  voices,  oy  the  number  of  sev 
en  vowels:  and  Demetrius  Phalerious,  tbe  Egyptian, 
informs  us,  that  they  celebrated  their  Gods  by  the 
modulated  enunciation  of  seven  vowels  to  so  many 
voices  of  music.  Furthermore,  the  ancients  did  at¬ 
tribute  the  seven  planets  to  so  many  chords  of  tbe 
Lyre,  in  this  order  ;— to  Saturn,  hypate — to  Jupiter, 
partheypate — to  .Mars,  hypermesse— to  Sol,  messe— 
to  Venus,  Paramesse — to  Mercury,  paranete— and  to 
luno,  Dcte  ;  in  which  comparation  the  acuteness  and 
gravity  of  the  chords  and  planets  correspond  exactly. 
Pythagoras,  Arebytes,  Plato,  ana  many  of  tbe  ancient 
Philosophers  were  of  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no 
motion  of  the  world,  no  rolling  of  tbe  spheres,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  music,  since  the  Supreme  Deity 
created  all  things  harmoniously.  Shakespea'e,  in  bis 
".Merchant  of  Venice,'*  has  caught  hold  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  ;— 

"The  man  that  has  no  music  in  his  soul 

And  is  not  moved  with  concords  of  sweet  sounds  ; 

Is  fit  for  Treasons,  Stratagems,  and  Spoils— 

Trust  not  such  a  Man  ! ! ' 

D.  BROWNE. 

ANECDOTE. 

A  Frenchman  having  heard  the  word  press  made 
use  ef  to  imply,  persuade — "press  that  gentleman  to 
take  some  refreabment,”  ^'press  him  to  stay  to  night” 
thought  he  would  shew  his  talents  by  using  (what  he 
imagined)  a  synonymous  term  ;  and  'herefore  made 
no  sc  ruple  to  cry  out  in  company,  "pray  squeeac  that 
lady  to  sii^.” 


To  TBB  Editor  o»  thb  Eotkbbbiaq. 

Sir,  No.  % 

Tbe  generality  of  mankind  are  so  fond  of  the 
velloos,  that,  I  shall  venture  to  commence,  without 
farther  ceremony,  tbe  relation  of  a  singular  dream 
which  was  announced  in  a  former  communication. 
Tbe  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  H,  and  what  gave 
it  a  peculiar  caat  of  thought  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  airy  creatures  of  imagination  which 
had  found  their  way  into  the  last  sentence  1  bad 
written  before  falling  asleep,  seemed  all  at  once  witb- 
:  in  my  view  as  the  real  and  substantial  objects  of  vi¬ 
sion.  On  the  margin  of  a  huge,  dark  aud  bottomlcM 
gulpb,  was  to  be  seen  an  enormous  pile  of  musical 
productions,  wLirb  at  a  little  distance  might  havt 
been  taken  for  a  small  mountain  or  an  Egyptian  py^ 
amid.  Beside  it  stood  a  grave  and  severe  looking  old 
gentleman  with  spectacles  on  his  nose  and  wings  oa 
his  buck.  It  was  just  the  personage  my  umigination 
hud  figured  to  me  while  awnke  and  I  knew  it  at  ones 
(o  be  the  fTeuius  of  Posterity.  The  process  of  sna- 
iization  had  long  since  commenced.  A  gentle  breem 
was  wafting  upwards  inniinacrsbls  loose  manuscripti, 
and  book  leaves,  that  were  specifically  lighter  (hsn 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,—  the  dark  art  a  of  tbt 
gulph  was  thickly  covered  with  productions  that  wert 
sinking  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  grstiis- 
tiun,  and  giving  place  to  a  larger  number  that  wert 
silently  hovering  over  them,  all  having  at  a  distanct 
(be  appearance  of  forest  leaves,  playing  in  the  mild  sh 
tumnal  gale.  A  scene  so  novel  could  not  fail  to  sirs* 
ken  myfcuriosity.  I  ventured  to  advance  slowly  to* 
ward  tbe  Genius,  who,  perceiving  ray  timidity,  eondri* 
conded  to  invite  me  with  an  air  of  kindness  to  which 
at  first  view  I  should  have  supposed  him  an  entirs 
stranger.  As  I  approsched  tbe  interesting  scent, 
{here  appeared,  at  different  distances,  in  the  back 
ground,  several  large  piles  of  prociuctions,  and  near  (he 
place  where  the  genius  had  taken  hit  stand,  were  mv> 
eral  smaller  ones  that  at  first  atBacted  my  partica* 
lar  attention. 

The  first  volume  I  opened  was  not  attributed  to 
any  particular  author  ,  but  was  wholly  made  op  of 
separate  disconnected  phrases  of  melody  and  harmo¬ 
ny,  preparations  and  resolutions  of  dissonances,  mod¬ 
els  of  cadences,  subjects  of  canon  and  fugue  Busiest 
licences  and  theoretic  extracts.  "  These  fragmeDti* 
said  the  genius,  "  are  all  that  shall  remain  of  the  ca^ 
liest  specimens  of  European  compositions,  now  ex*  j 
tant  :  but  thus  are  materials  which  have  been  at  ths 
disposal  of  every  succeeding  compoeor  {  their  excel* 
lencies  have  been  tatted  for  generations,  and  feners* 
tions  to  come  shall  continue  to  acknowledge  their 
worth  ”  "But  said  I,  are  theae  fragments  to  be  owd 
inH'tertminalely,  hy  the  modeni  composers  ?  "  Cer* 
taiuly  not.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  tbe  anrirat 
o.  nlesiastical  style  of  compofiti<  n.”  He  then  poii  t(d 
out  to  me,  among  other  things,  an  Jhutrni  redtcd 
cadence  ; — "  this,  said  he,  has  often  been  improperl/ 
used  by  wu'tsor  auihtt ;  but,  a#  «  eadetut  it  has  h’lif 
since  been  rejected  by  the  best  modem  compoiCf*'  • 
Tbe  next  volume  was  made  up  of  n  lew  sdect  ip*’ 
cimens  of  much  merit,  from  Tallis,  Bird,  and  FurrfU, 

I  "These”  said  the  genius,  "  are  sufficient  to 
ixe  the  names  of  their  authors :  but  the  rest  ef  tht* 
composiUons  being  made  of  light  mnlerialsi  Bto*  f** 
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cn  to  the  winda  which  ha?e  loog  siace  triuuported 
(hem  to  the!  poetic  place,  where, 

- Btifbt  jou  ae* 

Cowla,  hooda  and  habita  with  their  wearera  toat, 
And  Antter'd  into  rags.-—'’ 

Mj  attention  wm  next  directed  to  a  large  selection 
ef  pa»»ages  from  the  eery  prince  of  atiuiciana.-~ 
oWliat !  —are  even  the  works  of  tiie  imaaortal  Han¬ 
sel  to  he  abridged  and  mutilated  kj  the  all-conquer* 
■g  hand  of  lime  Tbeee  are  the  remains  of  bis 

nrly  leeular  compositions.  Having  been  written  in 
a  light  and  fanciful  style,  the  most  inviting  pai sages 
were  rendered  airy  form  by  the  endlers  pilferings  of  his 
luccesiors."  So  saying  he  pointed  to  the  oratorio  ot 
Ibf  .Hrttiah  as  a  work  of  entire  different  cKaracter. — 
The  voliitue  was  not  of  that  Boston  edition  which  wus 
published  without  an  overture.  The  work  appearef! 
with  Its  ii'gular  uccouipuniaieats.  "But"  said  I,  "  is 
it  possible  that  this  can  rc.uain  in  its  entire  form, 
when  the  cuiuposiuon  of  the  great  Haydn,  Mosart, 
and  Leethovm  begin  already  to  be  preferred?" — 
'‘Iltindel  IS  the  Uthrr  of  1  nglith  dramutic  musk  k. 
Soiue  of  his  gt-ouine  sons  have  so  rehiied  upon  the  lu 
estimable  oiodtls  be  has  left,  as  to  endure  their  con. 
temporaries  to  think  them  endowed  with  a  geniu 
nor  Innscendanf,  than  even  that  of  Bieir  great 
progenitor,  but  the  primitive  will  continue  long  after 
th'  derivative  shall  have  been  forgotten.  •*  Here," 
isyi  he,  pointing  to  Beelhoveir*  Mount  of  Ottveo, 
**  here  it  the  pride  of  modem  oratorios.  This  shall 
stand  with  the  unrivalled  productions  of  the  great 
Handel  himself :  but  that”  said  be,  referring  to  the 
Crra'  on  of  Haydn,  "  must  soon  retire,  notwitbstand* 
hig  its  numerous  excellencies,  to  a  respectable  statiim 
in  the  back  ground." 

n  hsts  singular  remarks  so  much  surprised  me  that 
■j  obliging  and  friendly  instmetor  now  condescend- 
sd  farther  to  amplify  them. 

"Handel  was  a  man  of  original  and  gigantic  genius. 
Thu  invention,  the  beauty,  the  sublimity,  the  patbog 
that  svery  where  pe  rvade  his  sacred  compositinns^ 
hare  never  jet  been  equalled.  It  is  these  that  have 
wnderrd  him  immortal.  But  the  muses  were  not  ai- 
wayK  I  v-'p  t  ous,  even  to  him  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
sircuiunUncc,  that,  he  is  sometimes  found  to  be  too 
repetitious  ;  too  partial  to  particular  passages  it  i.- 
hence  that  he  sometimes  stoops  to  act  the  playful 
biniick  where  he  should  have  assumed  the  dignihtd 
sad  impassioned  orator.  This  last  mentioned  fault 
sfhis,  was  Haydn's  besetting  sin.  He  cultivated  this 
Species  of  playful  mimickry  as  if  it  had  been  an  excel- 
kacs  of  the  highest  order.  He  could  never  speak  of 
dures  without  cooing,  ef  cattle  without  bellowing,  of 
thunder  without  actually  attempting  to  vie  wilh  the 
•eful  artillery  of  heaven.  But  it  shall  at  length  be 
irrn  that  this  species  of  mimickry  can  have  no  other 
k.itimate  place  hi  vocal  musick,  than  in  that  where 
the  subject  is  of  a  light  and  comic  character.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  indeed  is  admissable  in  orcbestnJ 
tccompauiments,  on  principles  analsgous  to  dramatic 
jilting ;  but  to  make  the  narrator  himself  condes- 
■tnd,  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  recitative  or  air,  to  play 
the  miuiick,  is  to  convert  him  at  once  into  a  wag  or 
huffooo.  We  may  admire  the  exhibition  of  skill,  but 
the  dignity,  the  sublimity,  the  pathos,  the  verj  iutir- 
•st  and  meaning  of  the  sumect  are  ioevilablj  luegwt- 


Beethoven  is  far  lets  exceptionable.  In  bis  Mount 
of  he  has  scarcely  once  offended  against  the 
most  delicate  principles  of  musical  expression.  He 
presents  us.  indeed,  with  the  impassioned  orator,  the 
noisy  mob,  the  sacred  heaven-devoted  victim,  the 
mourning  and  trembling  disciples,  and  at  length  with 
the  rapturous  acclamations  of  a  rejoicing  and  triumph¬ 
ant  multitude  ;  but  never  in  a  single  instance,  with 
the  playful  mtwutk.  The  astoaishing  strength,  fire 
and  ardour  of  his  muse,  shall  repel  every  present  at¬ 
tempt  of  bis  auditors  towards  a  strict  gramatical  crit¬ 
icism  :  but  the  frequent  departures  from  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  harmony  tliat  the  eye 
can  now  discover  in  his  scores,  shall  one  day  be  felt 
with  more  severity.  His  uiij'.etuosity  deprives  bis 
present  hearers,  of  the  di'po^'i.iou  as  well  as  the  pow¬ 
er  to  criticise  with  minuteness  ;  but  when  his  compo¬ 
sitions  shall  have  become  more  familiar  to  us ;  and 
when  the  charm  of  novelty  shall  have  become  less  op¬ 
erative  ;  this  author  will  then  appear  to  ns,  as  he 
really  is— great,  hut  not  destitute  of  imperfections.'! 

At  thia  moment,  the  mountainous  pile  before  us, 
h’  gan  to  betray  symptoms  of  aeitation  similar  to  those 
ttiat  ])recrde  a  volcanic  erupt!  >u.  The  breeze  arose 
and  with  it.  a  vast  cloud  of  productions,  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  8ome  continued  upward,  some  hoveird 
over  the  gniph,  others  settled  in  the  back  ground,  and 
a  few  took  their  places  among  the  productions  we 
had  just  been  examining  :  but  the  fate  of  a  particular 
large  and  splendid  volume  was  somewhat  singular.— 
It  would  suddenly  dart  upwards  with  the  violence  of 
tiie  breeze,  and  then  descend  within  a  few  feet  of  our 
heads.  The  breeze  was  evidently  endeavouring  to 
shake  out  some  substances  of  vast  specific  gravity.— 
Several  of  these,  unluckily  fell  on  the  bead  of  the 
genius  with  a  violence  almost  luflScient  to  stun  him 
On  exam  ination,  they  proved  to  bo  fiats,  sharps, 
naturals,  swells,  diminishes,  extraxagant  marks  of 
expression,  and  long  and  newly  coined  Italian  terms. 
When  divested  of  these,  the  volume  immediately  as 
cended  out  of  sight ;  but  I  uould  distinctly  rec<^ise 
on  the  title  page  the  words— -"dawnings,"  ‘‘science,’' 
and  "  Kentucky"  S.  P.  M. 

TO  BB  COBTIBOKO. 

AUTHENTIC  MEMOIR. 

A  Gentleman  had  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  he 
brought  up  in  such  a  manner  as  was  proper  to  render 
them  useful  and  respectable  characters  in  life.  These 
daughters  as  they  came  to  years,  they  married  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  with  the  consent  of  their  father.  The 
first  married  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Poor— the 
second  a  Mr  Little — the  third,  a  Mr-  Short- the 
fonrth,  a  Mr.  Brown — and  the  fifth,  a  Mr.  Hogg. — 
At  the  wedding  of  the  latter,  her  sisters,  with  their 
husbands  were  present.  After  ceremonies  of  the 
wedding  were  over,  a  social  convertation  ensued  and 
the  old  gentleman  made  this  remark  to  hb  guests  ; 
"  1  have  taken  great  pains"  said  he,  "  to  educate  my 
five  daughters  iu  a  manner  that  they  might  act  well 
their  part  in  life  and  from  the  advantages  and  improve¬ 
ments,  I  fondly  hoped  they  would  f-rm  cotinex  ions 
that  wonld  do  donor  to  my  family  ;  but  1  find  that  all 
my  pains  care,  and  expectations  in  the  result  have 
tur.;ed  out  nothing  but  Loom,  L1TTI.X,  SaeziT, 
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HENRI  QUATRE. 

Of  this  elegant,  light  and  Romantic  Drama,  much 
may  he  said.  We  never  saw  a  piece  more  adapted 
to  the  present  taste,  in  Songs,  passing  allusions  and 
{)opular  sentiments,  but  we  must  add,  we  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  Drams  worse  got  up  in  many  parts,  nor  one 
which  went  otf  with  so  much  rtinui.  The  writing  is 
of  the  French  school,  lively  and  sentimental,  and  aa 
far  as  Mr.  Moreton  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  consists  of 
strong  touchrs  of  obvious  nature. 

Henri  professes  his  desire  to  reign,  by  love  and  not 
fesr  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  quotes  a  saying 
of  hit  mother''s  on  the  n>ode  of  effecting  his  purpose 
that  "  '1  pound  of  honey  uould  draw  mare yfies  than  a 
ion  of  riitegar." — we  are  carri<  d  back  to  the  heroic 
times  of  camps  and  courts,  in  the  qompany  of  this  good 
natured,  high  spirited,  oki  fashioned  monarch,  and  his 
farouri  e  counseliei  Sully,  a  pattern  of  thinking  and 
plain  speaking.  It  is  his  business  to  prevent  the  King 
from  doi'ig  any  thing  wrong.  The  scenes  in  which 
Eugene  de  Biron  is  committed  to  his  charge  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  it  liberated  by  him  to  perform  a  last  act 
of  friendship  and  of  affection,  and  returns  on  bis  pa¬ 
role  of  honor  to  meet  his  fate  f^rom  which  however  he 
is  delivered  by  having,  iu  his  night's  adventure,  saved 
the  lives  of  Henri  and  Sully,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  assassins  in  a  forest  bard  by,  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  story  We  do  not  enter  into  the  de* 
tails  of  the  plot,  because  we  hope  all  our  readers  will 
go  to  see  this  piece,  and  it  is  anticipating  a  pleaiure  to 
come. 


MR.  CARTWRIGHTS  .MUSICAL  GLASSES- 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  too  enthusiastic  ia  our  qq- 
qiialified  approbation  of  the  taste  displayed  by  Mr. 
Cartwright’s  variations  oT  several  familiar  Scotch  airs, 
which  still  vibrate  upon  our  cars,  and  sooth  us  with 
sweet  encbantiuent.  We  feel  a  confidence  in  assert¬ 
ing,  that  amongst  the  variety  of  novelties  with  which 
the  metropolis  is  now  visited,  none  who  heve  attended 
the  exhibitions  on  the  Musical  Glasses,  will  hesitate  ia 
giving  the  first  rank  to  .Mr.  Cartwright.  The  truly 
amiable  deportuieut  of  thi*  gentleman,  bis  modesty 
and  urbanity  of  manners  will  ever  ensure  him  a  wel¬ 
come  reception. 

This  ‘‘.Vusir  of  the  AngeW^  censiste  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  harmony,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  per¬ 
fection,  for  in  it  is  realized  all  that  the  Po«ts  have 
dreamed  of  the  "A/uric  of  the  Sphertt."* 

HANDEL  AND  HtYDN  SOCIETY. 

A  public  ORATORIO  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  takes  place  on  Tuesday  Lveniiig  next,  nt 
Boylstoo  Hall. 

A  special  rrfaearsal  is  called  tomorrow  evening. 

.1.  l.”"  TS*.v«r. 

BOSTON  TULA  IKE. 

—  ■ —  eeooo.*.*;.*.*ooooo 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Dec,  1*, 

Will  be  presented  the  Musical  Drama  called 
HENRI  QU.ATRF. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  new  farce, 

TOO  LATE  FOR  DINNER. 
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THE  BOUqUET, 


Htrtjlow'rt  unnu.nber'd  their  eolori  unile^ 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple, tome  blue  and  tome  while. 
Some  damatk,  toti%e  yellow,  tome  green  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  altemaie  dijfutirely  thed. 

The  CXLVni.  Ptalm.  by  Lord  Thvrlow. 

To  praise  the  Lord  be  our  delight, 

I’raisc  him  in  the  arched  height : 

I{o^ts  and  Angeli  of  his  own 
^Va^hle  praise  to  him  alone  : 

Bnn  and  Moon,  the  eyes  of  day. 

And  dewy  night,  hit  praise  display  : 

Ve  stars,  and  thou,  O  light  awake 
V'oiccd  UiUtick  for  his  sake  : 

All  ye  heavens,  spread  out  on  high. 

Ring  with  the  golden  melody  : 

And  ye  waters,  laid  in  store 
Above  the  heavens,  in  song  adore  : 

Let  them  in  greatful  concert  praise 
The  Lord,  and  magnify  bis  ways : 

Be  his  eternal  love  display'd, 

Who  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made  : 

By  whom,  let  not  your  voices  t^are. 

They,  and  all  things,  areated  were : 

Who  has  secur’d  them  by  a  law, 

_  Which  holds  eternity  in  awe  ; 

And  on  the  earth  O  praise  the  Lord  ; 

Ye  monstroui  deeps  your  praise  atfurd  ; 

Thou  burning  6re,  and  hail  and  snow. 

And  vapours,  your  gr<  at  author  know  : 

An<l  wind  and  storm,  that  keep  his  word  ; 
Mountains  and  hills,  O  praise  the  Lord  : 

And  fruitful  trees  and  cedars  tall. 

And  beasts  and  grazing  cattle  all  : 

I’raise  him  ye  birds  on  charter’d  wings, 

And  praise  him  all  yc  creeping  things: 

Ye  throned  kings,  and  people  praise. 

And  judges,  his  eternal  ways  : 

And  youth,  and  in  his  name  rejoice 
Old  men  and  babes  with  equal  voice : 

O  let  them  sing  his  holy  worth. 

Whose  praise  is  above  hr  '«en  and  earth  : 

He  shall  his  chosen  people  t  lise. 

And  all  his  saints  consent  in  praise  : 

Yea,  Israel  ;  and  defend  from  blame 
A  people  faithful  to  his  name. 

ANTXDOI’E. 

A  Person  in  thia  «-ity,  not  long  since,  observing  one 
of  those  f.ishonable  ht  ings  called  beaux,  wTh  their 
pantaloon^  up  to  their  arm  pits,  asked  his  Iriend  how 
he  might  disli'igiiisti  them  from  a  “  cut  in  a  bag  ?” 
He  immediately  answered,  “  by  their  vests,  if  tlu^ 
have  any.’  But”  replied  Mr  Inqiii'itiie  *•  suf>|>ose 
t  hey  have  no  ve.sls — then  what  f”  “  oh  tlu  n”  said  he 
“  you  may  set  thi  m  now  ii  for  “  a  pig  in  a  poke.” 

Aristides  asserted  that  he  might  only  lie  said  to 
want,  who  permitted  his  appetiie  to  tiaiisgress  the 
b'junds  of  his  income,  and  that  he  who  could  d  s* 
piMise  with  a  few  things,  thus  nndered  liimsell 
more-  like  the  gods  who  went  nothing.  . 


MI9CF.  LA  N  Y. _ 

CRIES  Ot  CON  LON. 

At  a  period  when  real  melody  is  so  much  caltiva 
ted,  it  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reduce  to  some  o*der  the  Criet  of 
London.  They  still  remain  in  a  most  unmusical  con- 
fusion,  for  want  of  some  person  of  taste  in  the  scienct 
to  superintend  them,  and  to  teach  the  people  their 
proper  cries  fn  ttore  that  they  may  not  offend  our 
ears,  as  they  do  at' present,  by  their  horrid  discord. 
This  is  much  to  the  reproach  of  an  age,  so  musical  as 
the  present  ;  and  1  wish  to  rouse  the  public  attention 
to  a  subject  which  they  must  hourly  hear  on  both  side* 
of  their  heads. 

The  great  errors  which  have  crept  into  our  system 
of  Criet  are  principally  these  :  the  same  musick  is  of¬ 
ten  applied  to  different  words  |  and,  secondly,  we 
have  often  a  great  many  words  set  to  musick  so  im¬ 
properly,  that  the  “  sound  is  not  an  echo  to  the 
sense.”  Not  to  speak  of  a  great  deal  of  mutie  by 
the  6r8t  female  Professors  of  BUlingtgait,  to  which 
there  are  no  words  at  all  :  and  rice  rerta,  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  words  without  any  music  except  the  bait. 

I  have  said  that  the  same  music  is  often  applied  to 
different  words.  There  is  a  man  at  this  moment  un¬ 
der  my  window,  who  cries  potaloet  to  the  very  same 
tune  th.'tt  I  remember  when  cherriet  were  in  season  ; 
and  it  was  but  yesterday  a  woman  invited  the  public 
to  purchasr  thrimpt.  to  a  tune  which  has  invariably 
been  applied  to  water  eod  ;  as  to  r;>tnoge  and  mujfint, 

I  have  so  often  beard  them  channted  in  D,  that  1  de¬ 
fy  any  man  to  know  which  is  which  ;  matehet,  too, 
have  been  transposed  to  the  key  of  periwinklet,  and 
the  cadence  which  should  fall  upon  rare  is  now  pla* 
ced  upon  stns//t  and  mocAranl.  One  would  scarcely 
believe  such  absurdities  in  London,  at  a  time  when 
every’  hair-dresser’s  boy  whistles  Italian  airs,  and  even 
the  footmen  at  the  doors  of  the  King’s  Theatre  hum 
tVnUr  ported  from  the  Sea.  There  is  another  in¬ 
stance,  I  recollect,  in  radtthet — every  body  knows 
that  the  bravura  part  is  on  tlie  words  twenty  a  penny, 
but  they  swell  these  note,s  and  thake  upon  raduhrt> 
Sir,  we  have  no  ears,  else  we  could  not  endure  such 
barbarous  transpositions,  which  must  be  done  by  peo¬ 
ple  totally  unacquainted  with  thegamit/.  You  may 
think  lightly,  Sir,  of  this  matter,  but  my  family  shall 
starve  ere  I  will  buy  potaloet  cried  in  the  trrbU'eiff, 
or  allow  them  to  eat  salad  that  has  been  sung  out  iu 
fait 

Sool-ho  I  T  will  allow  to  be  in  of/  ;  the  situation  of 
oiir  chimneys  justifies  this  ;  but  certainly  dutl  ought 
tube  an  oc'ape  lower,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the 
iiiiniusiciil  brawlers  frequently  go  as  high  as  G,  and 
that  without  any  thake.  It  is  not  clear  that  dm! 
should  be  thak'n. 

Of  waler-rretttt.  I  must  own,  the  cry  has  a  mbst 
ideasing  melancholy,  which  I  would  not  part  with  for 
the  dippaiit  time  in  which  we  are  solicited  to  purchase 
e.iihhag  -planit.  In  talad.  the  repetition  has  a  g'’od 
'  lect  \  fne  talad  and  fne  young  talad,  with  a  shake 
upon  the  la«t  syllable  of  salad,  is,  according  to  the 
*rue  principles  of  tniiaic,  as  it  ends  with  an  apogi'a'ura 
Hot  e.  art  bunt,  althoiirh  they  ocriir  but  once  a  year. 

re  cried  to  a  time  which  has  nothing  of  that  melodv 
'vliich  should  accoinpanr  tarred  mutie.  There  is  u 
slur  upon  hot  which  destroy  s  the  effect,  and  •  indeed 


gives  the  whole  an  irreverend  sound,  /few  ehottt 
have  to  observe,  has  not  been  aet  to  music,  and  is 
therefore  usually  sung  as  a  second  part  to  tadithet^ 
hut  the  concords  are  not  always  perfect.  Dabbt  are 
rsrelj  ever  performed,  when  there  it  no  other  accom¬ 
pany  ment  than  that  of  the  week  of  a  barrow. 

As  I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  all  our  criet 
are  objectionable,  I  must  allow  that  ground  ivy  it  one 
of  the  most  exc  client  pieces  of  si  uiic  that  we  have 
and  I  question  if  ever  Handel  composed,  or  Mrs. 
Salmon  sung,  any  thing  like  it.  What  renders  it 
more  beautiful  is,  that  it  is  a  londtau.  I'he  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  ground  ity,  both  before  and  after 
com''  buy  my,  hat  a  very  fine  effect,  and  it  both  itn. 
prettite  and  brilliant  !  But,  while  I  admit  the  mer¬ 
it  of  this  very  natural  and  popular  coniposition,  what 
shall  I  *ay  to  eurumbert  f  The  originaS  tune  is  entirely 
forgotten  ,  and  a  sort  of  Irish  lilt  it  substituted  for  it. 
But  although  I  object  to  this  tune  by  itself,  1  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  those  who  admire  the  sublime  thunder 
of  a  chorus,  will  be  highly  gratified  by  a  chorus  ef 
cucumber-women  in  a  nurrow  street. 

Freth  talmon  it  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
words  and  music.  The  music  w  as  originally  part  of 
the  celebrated  Hater  Piece,  but  Uiey  hav^  mangled 
ii  to,  that  the  composer  could  not  recognize  his  air. 

This  IS  a  musical  .ige,  and  our  great  improvement 
have  attracted  the  notice  and  importation  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  condescend  to  exchange  their  notes  for  ours  ; 
and  it  much  becon  e»  us  to  reform  the  present  barba¬ 
rous  system  of  cries.  We  can  bear  a  concert  but 
now  and  than  ;  the  Criet  assail  our  ears  at  all  times  of 
the  day.  Yours,  Ac.  Pnino-HAltMOKT. 

heindi  n  .Majcasine. 
RATIO.NAI.  AM'  I.LLGAM’  ' 

KN  1  1  H'l’IMVlI-NT, 

AT  MAJil.BO/iO'  HOTEL. 

.  .  ooooi>:;:;;;oo'»ao— -■ 

On  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings  next 
December  l^h,  31th  and  f2th. 

MK.  CAKTWRIGli  r. 

Will  present  those  who  have  a  tasta 

for  harmony,  with  an  unrivalled  Performance  on 
his  Improved  grand  .Set  of 

musical  GLASS! S, 

Which  for  Mnlodv.  Expre-sitin.  and '^ivpfffneil 
of  Tone,  challenge  competition,  in  a  variet|r 
of  the  most  admired  Composition  of  En- 
glisli,  Irish  and  Scotch  Melodies 
particularly 
R(  bin  Grey.'" 

**Had  I  a  heart  for  faltrhnod  fram'd*^ 

O  !  Jfanny,  w  U  thou  gang  with  mo 
”  Robin  Jid.fte.” 

ture  a  pair  wai  never  teen.^^ 

“  TTie  heaving  of  Ih'  ind,'* 

^^Shie'd't  O'trlureiothePoorSoldiir.**  * 

“  Th'  Pl-tugh  Hoy  ” 

Murthal  Saxe't  M-nuet, 

•with  Variations,  &c. 

The  Knlert..innien1  w  ill  close  with  an  elegant  display# 
PHII.O.SOPHICAL  HKF-WOKKS. 

c  h  f  wRiGii ' . 

This  hr.  nrh  of  Philosophical  Pyroteehnia  exceeds 
every  thing  of  the  kind  hithert<i  known,  by  the  incfB- 
iiity  of  the  Ai'|>aratiis,  from  w  hich  Inflammahle  Air  is 
made  to  a-siiiiie  a  multitude  of  elegant  F'igures.  with 
various  and  wonderful  changes,  in  every  possible  va¬ 
riegation  ofmoj.t  vivid  c  olors. 

The  whole  produced  without  Smoke,  Gunpowder, 
or  I  'elonalion. 

The  pc  rformance  to  commence  at  7,  precisely- 
0^7”!  icketr  to  admit  a  Gentl  itian  end  I  adj, 
Dollar  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Bar,  and  at  the  Franklk 
hlusio*  Warehonse. 


